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enriched America by sending many French Huguenots to the middle colonies, and the
Thirty Years' War in Germany (1618-1648) eventually sent many Germans to America
hoping for a greater measure of religious tolerance.
In New England the land originally granted by the king to the Massachusetts Bay
Company was in turn granted to groups of people who held much of it in common for
joint use as pasturage and for other purposes. The farmers typically lived together near
the meetinghouse, church, and school and went out to work their farms, which
radiated from the population center. This provided a degree of community association
not found in the same degree in the southern colonies. Similarly, such a compact social
community became much more self-sufficient in providing its own food, clothing^and
shelter. A variety of skilled workmen became an integral part of the town life,
providing useful articles for other members of the community and giving a diversified
character to New England economic life. It could thus support merchants, farmers,
sailors, fishermen, shipbuilders, and a host of specialized workers. This reliance upon
skilled labor rather than unskilled labor meant that slaves never became the economic
asset in New England that they did in the South.
Two things should be noted concerning the population of seventeenth-century
New England. One is that the whole spectrum of the class structure of society in
England below the nobility and above the working classes (see Figure 8.1, p. 266) was
transferred to New England. The other is that the beginnings of a more democratic
society were evident in the policy of town making and land granting. The policy of
granting free land to small holders so bolstered the free classes that a large share of
economic democracy eventually provided a firm basis upon which later political and
social democracy could be built.
These democratic tendencies, however, had to struggle hard against the privileges
imported from England by the gentry and merchant classes, who had preferential
status in the matters of voting, less severe punishments for minor and major offenses,
and favored distinctions in matters of title, dress, and seating in church. These
distinctions eventually led to a conflict between the agricultural interests of the
backwoods farmers and the commercial interests of the towns, and between the skilled
artisans and the merchants within the towns. In Virginia, the original population was
similar in ckss structure to that of New England, except for the larger proportion of
indentured servants. It was not until after 1680 that the introduction of tobacco led to
the growth of the importation of Negro slaves from Africa, a fateful development for
the future of the New as well as the Old World.
Following the patterns of church-state relations developed in Reformation
Europe, most of the colonial legislatures instituted establishments of religion in
America. This meant two things. First, it meant that the state gave financial support to
a single, preferred church. This was done by levying taxes upon everyone and granting
public lands to be used by the church to pay salaries of the established ministers, to
erect church buildings, and to maintain church services.
An establishment of religion meant, secondly, that the state enforced by law the
doctrines of the perferred church, requiring people to attend its public worship and
prohibiting public worship according to any other religion. Those who